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Campaign Issues, 1936 


Dur Purpose and Plan 


7 


On November 3 the American people will go to the polls 
o cast their ballots on major social issues. These issues vitally 
iffect our material and spiritual well-being. 


The citizen’s vote is a precious right. The intelligent exer- 
ise of that vote is his first obligation. Americans will cast 
yallots for various parties and for different policies. The im- 
ortant thing is that the voter go to the polls with a reasoned 
inalysis of the various alternatives that confront the country. 


This issue of SocIAL ACTION attempts to state the social 


ssues clearly and without partisanship. In the pages which» 


‘ollow we have analyzed the party programs in four major 
ireas: 
Business and Government Finance 


Labor and Relief 
Agricultural Policy 
Foreign Policy and War 


Each section includes a factual statement of the: problem 


America faces. Opposite this statement appears the solution _ 


»toposed by each of the five leading parties. Party platforms 
\lways contain much vote-getting verbiage and many meaning- 
ess phrases. We have tried to cut through all this to the ac- 
ual promise or principles the platforms set forth. . 


The distinguishing features of each party's program are 


immarized in the concluding pages of our analysis, together 


€ respective parties. 


facts concerning the groups which control and support 
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(Read across both pages. Turn page for additional platforms.) 


Business and Government Finance 


THE ISSUES 


Government and Business: 

Government regulation of and 
entry into private business, 
though not as extensive in this 
country as elsewhere, has in- 
creased in recent years. The fed- 
eral government is an employer 
of nearly 5,000,000 pertsons or 
about one-sixth of all salaried 
employes and wage-earners. It 
has entered farther into the pow- 
er field than in others. Its pow- 
er projects have a total capacity 
of 10% of the country’s total 
generating capacity. 


‘Taxation and Government 
Credit: 

The national income increased 
40% from 1932 to 1935. Dur- 
ing the same years the govern- 
ment’s debt increased 47%. The 
national deficit was $3,100,000,- 
000 in 1932. In 1936-37 it is es- 

_ timated at $2,800,000,000. 


Inflation and Government 
Control of Money: 

With the return of prosperity 
and the existence of huge bank 
x reserves, will private business en- 

gage in credit expansion as in 
_ the years previous to 1929? Will 
_ the government turn to monetary 
inflation to cut down its mount- 


ing debt? Should the flow of 


money and credit be rigidly con- 
trolled by the government? 


a 


‘ 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY ~ 
Government and Business: 

Claims to have outlawed the 
manipulation of prices in stock 
and commodity markets; to have 
“curbed unholy practices of util 
ity holding companies”; sought 
to eliminate cut-throat competi- 
tion and monopolistic practices; 
will continue to promote plan 
for cheap power by the yardstick 


method. : 
BS 

eo 

PS 
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Taxation and Government 
Credit: 

Claims to “have fortified gov- 
ernment finance” by increasin 
national income and to have lov 
ered interest rates on governme 
bonds; is determined to reduce 
the expenses of government, tc 
levy taxes according to the abili 
to pay, and to balance 
budget. 


Inflation and Government 
Control of Money: 
Approves a permanently sour 
currency so ‘‘managed”’ as to pf 
vent ‘wide fluctuations in value 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY 
overnment and Business: 

Charges the Democrats with 
displacing free enterprise with 
regulated monopoly. Would 
Hliminate all unnecessary regula- 
‘tons and restore free enterprise 
end equal opportunity. 


Taxation and Government 
Credit: 
‘Says national bankruptcy is 


rxpenditures drastically and im- 
ediately.” Would not increase 
axes. The federal tax system 
d be revised to coordinate it 
a State and local systems. 
nflation dd Government | 
trol of Money: 
idvocates ‘‘a sound currency 
e preserved at all hazards’’; 
poses further devaluation of 
: dollar. Would repeal all laws 
uich delegate to the executive 


_of government power to 
the value ne money. 


mreatened ; that they would “‘cut 


of ae: > 


Business and Government Finance 


SOCIALIST PARTY 

Government and Business: 
Proposes social ownership for 
such key industries as mines, 

railroads, banks and power. 


. = 
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Taxation and Government 


Credit: 


Would drastically increase in- 
come and 
make a capital levy; and levy a 
tax to eliminate the unearned 


inheritance taxes; 


increment of land values. ~ 


— aes 


Inflation and Government _ 
Control of Money: 
Proposes the social owner 


~ 


= 
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COMMUNIST PARTY 
Government and Business: 

Declares that “industry and 
the productive powers of our na- 
tion must be used to give evety 
working man and woman a real 
American standard of living.” 


Taxation and Government 
Credit: 

~ Would balance the budget by 
a “sharply graduated tax upon 


incomes over $5000 a year, upon 


corporate profits and surpluses, as 


_ well as taxation upon the present 
_ tax-exempt securities and large 
gifts and inheritances.” 


Inflation and Government - 
— Control of Money: 


___ Opposes inflationary policies ; 
= _ favors the nationalization of the 


es entire banking system. - 
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Business and Government Finance 


issue and regulate all aia 1 


UNION PARTY 


Government and Business: 
No mention. 


Taxation and Government 
Credit: 

Would retire all tax-exemf 
government bonds, and lining 
comes and gifts, 


Inflation and Government. 
Control of Money: 
Would have Congress “ 


credit through a central bank 
would issue new money 
finance farm and home in 


= * 


ness at low interest rates. 
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Federal Budgets Compared 


‘he estimated reduction of two billion dollars in the deficit 
or 1936-37 is due mainly to decreased bonus payments and 
increased income tax receipts. 


1935-36 1936 -37 | 
(ACTUAL) (ESTIMATED) 


(Figures in blocks are millions of dollars) 
: (Figures in blocks are millions of dal/ars) 


DEFICIT 
4764 


EXPENDITURES RECEIPTS 


EXPENDITURES RECEIPTS 
- $8880,000000 $4116000,000 


$8,502,000,000 *5,640,000000 


a 
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Labor and Relief 


THE ISSUES 


Labor Organization: 

During the year ending June 
1936 there were 1,476 strikes; a 
total of 1,064,000 workers were 
involved. The common cause 
was long hours and low wages. 
There is a growing tendency 
among wage-earners to join trade 
unions in an effort to improve 
their working conditions. 
Unemployment and Relief: 

Some 7,000,000 persons went 
back to work from 1933 to 1936. 
But there are still 11,000,000 wn- 
employed as compared to 15,- 
600,000 zz March 1933. In 
August 1936 1,820,000 families 
were on relief and receiving an 
average of $25 per month. An 
additional 3,400,000 persons are 
employed on various federal 


work relief projects, wages aver- 


aging about $50 per month. 


Social Security: 

A modest start has been made 
to establish a system of insurance 
against unemployment and 
against dependency in childhood 
and old age. Its operation is de- 
pendent upon the voluntary co- 
Operation of the states. 


Constitutional Amendment: 


_ The United States Supreme 


Court has invalidated more Con- 


sional Statutes in the_last 15 
rs than in the fst 100 years 
its existence. The statutes 
it often invalidated are vari- 


is types af social legislation. 


- people.” 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY — 


Labor Organization: 

Has provided federal machin- 
ery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes and to protect the work- 
et’s right to collective bargain- 
ing and self-organization “free 
from the interference of em- 
ployers.”’ 


Unemployment and Relief: 

Declares unemployment to be 
a national problem which ine 
federal government has an in- 
escapable obligation to meet 
when private business cannot 
provide work for all. Would 
provide relief in the form of 
work at prevailing wages on use- 
ful public projects in cooperation 
with state and local governments. 


Social Security: 

Would expand the present 
program gradually to provide 
“economic security for all 


Constitutional Amendment: - 

Would “seek such clarifyin 
amendments as will assure . . 
the power to enact those lay 
which . . . shall be found nece 


Bary Gaps em 
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Labor and Relief 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 
uabor Organization: 

Would limit the government’s 
powers in the labor field; would 
protect the right of labor to or- 
yanize Or not to organize, with- 
put interference from employers, 
~mployes, or any other persons. 


Jnemployment and Relief: 

Would remove from private 
susiness governmental restric- 
ions and regulations to make 
possible a recovery which it is 
aoped would. absorb the unem- 
bloyed. Would return relief to 
(non-political local agencies” 
vith some grants-in-aid to match 
state and local grants. 


eocial Security: 

Would provide subsistence in- 
home to dependent citizens over 
55 to be financed by ‘‘a direct tax 
widely distributed.” 


gislation can be enacted by the 
eparate states ‘within the Con- 
itution as it now stands.” 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
Labor Organization: 

Would establish the 30-hour 
week ; guarantee the right of col- 
lective bargaining to all workers; 
and prohibit the formation of 
company unions and the use of 
injunctions, police or militia 
against labor. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
Proposes an appropriation of 
six billion dollars by Congress 
for adequate relief and for a 
comprehensive program of use- 
ful public works, particularly 
public housing, at union wages. 


Social Security: 

Favors the enactment of the 
Frazier-Lundeen bill which 
would establish a federal system 
of unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions with benefits of 
at least $15 per week. 


Constitutional Amendment: 
Favors adoption of the Child 
Labor amendment and the Farm- 
ers’ and Workers’ Rights amend- 
ment giving Congress power to 


enact necessaty social legislation. — 
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Labor and Relief 


COMMUNIST PARTY 
Labor Organization: 

Would establish the 30-hour 
week at trade union rates without 
a North-South difference, and 
would outlaw all coercion of or- 
ganized workers by their em- 
ployers. 


Unemployment. and Relief: 
Would stop relief cuts, extend 
the W.P.A. and public works 
program; would empower the 
| government to operate idle in- 
_dustries for the benefit of the 


a Social Security: 
- Would make the Frazier- Lun- 
deen bill ‘the law of the land.” 


on Nae led ooh 


tial and usurped pow- 


wipe See a 


UNION PARTY 


Labor Organization: 
No mention. 


Unemployment and Relief: _ 
Would institute federal wor 
for the conservation of public 
lands, waters and forests at the ; 

prevailing wages. 


Social Security: 

Proposes _ federal legislation te 
assure “reasonable and decent 
security for the aged.” 


Constitutional Amendmen : | 
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Agricultural Policy 


THE ISSUES 


Farm Income: 

Gross farm income has in- 
creased 60% since 1932 and 
farm prices 90%. But the aver- 
age net income of the farm fam- 
ily is still less than $1000. 


Conservation: 

The National Resource Board 
reports that 35,000,000 acres of 
productive land lithe already 
been destroyed by erosion, and 
that there are 454,000 farms on 
land too poor to support a fam- 


ily. 


Credit and Tenure: 


The percentage of farms oper- 
ated by tenants increased from 


| “¢ 38.1% in 1920 to 42.4% in 


1930. It stood at 42.1% in 
— 1935. The federal government 
had loaned farmers 3,293 million 


2 pee 
f each food dollar. They 


formed 20,000 cooperatives 
rt to reduce costs Os dis- 


armers received 42 


' 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Farm Income: 


Would use all means available 
favors the — 
production of all the nacioe will © 


to raise farm income; 


absorb, but would balance pro- 
duction with demand. 


Conservation: 

Would continue the present 
soil conservation plan with pay- 
ments to cooperating farmers; 


plans to purchase sub-marginal © 


land and to continue a land use 


and rural rehabilitation program. 


Credit and Tenure: 


“Pledge the full cooperation 
of the government in the refinan- 


cing of farm indebtedness at the 
lowest possible rates of interest 
and over a long period of years.” 


Cooperatives: 


Would encourage “sound and 
Praca farm Spepetres Ss 


prearrceetenens 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY 


arm Income: 

Would make benefit payments 
m the domestically consumed 
jortion of crops having an ex- 
jortable surplus; promises rea- 
onable drouth assistance. 


P 


conservation: 

Would purchase non-produc- 
wve farm land, with the approval 
f the state concerned, to be used 
pr flood protection, re-foresta- 
non, or recreation; would make 
ea efit payments to farmers co- 
yperating in soil building. 


redit and Tenure: 


Would provide farm credit at 
as low as other industri¢s 


Agricultural Policy 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


Farm Income: 

Would stabilize farm prices at 
cost of production; would pro- 
vide crop insurance. 


Conservation: 
No mention. 


Credit and Tenure: aie 
Would advance governm 
credit to relieve working farm- 
ers; would abolish tenant 
corporation farming by estal 
ing a use-and-occupancy title 
family-sized farms and by ch 
ing corporation farms into_ 

operative farms. 
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Agricultural Policy 


COMMUN IST PARTY 


Farm Income: 
Would guarantee cost of pro- 
duction. 


Conservation: 
Urges soil conservation with 
compensation for loss of income. 


“pe land ownership 
pugs land holdings. 


UNION PARTY 


Farm Income: 

Would guarantee a profit to 
farmers; would protect farmers 
from low cost foreign imports, 


Conservation: 

Would protect public lands 
and forests by a federal wor. 
program. 


Credit and Tenure: 

Would finance farm mortgages 
at 1.5% interest through a cen- 
tral’ bank which would issue a 
money and credit. 


- Cooperatives: 


15 
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Each symbol equals 10 per cent of all farms. 


ACTIVE FARMERS’ PURCHASING ASSOCIATIONS, 1885-1935 
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Foreign Policy and War 


THE ISSUES 


Resources and Trade: 
Economic resources are very 
unequally distributed among the 
nations. Innumerable restrictions 
prevent the free flow of goods 


in international trade. 


International Organization: 

In 1932 the party platforms 
favored America’s adherence to 
the World Court. When the Sen- 
ate voted on the World Court in 
1935 membership in it was de- 
feated by a narrow margin. 


Neutrality Legislation: 


The questions are asked, “If 
war spreads, can the United States 
isolate herself from it? Will 
American business be prevented 
by legislation from selling munti- 
tions, foodstuffs and raw materi- 
als at inflated war profits, and 
thus from entangling the nation 
economically in war?” 


War Profits and Munitions: 


Private munitions manufactur- 
ers have encouraged international 
rivalries and fears in order to in- 
crease their business and profits. 


Preparedness: 

If America intends to stay out 
of war, was it necessary for her 
to join in the European arma- 
ment race and to raise her "‘de- 
fense” bud get from $540,000,000 


in 1934 to $994,000,000 in 


AOS 7 piv 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Resources and Trade: 

Will “continue to foster the 
increase in our foreign trade” 
and seek by mutual agreement 
the lowering of tariff barriers 
and quotas. 


International Organization: 
No mention. 


Neutrality Legislation: 

Promises to continue to ob- 
serve “‘a true neutrality in the 
disputes of others” and “‘to guard 
against being drawn, by political 
commitments, international bank- 
ing or private trading, into any 
wat which may develop any- 
where.” 


War Profits and Munitions: | 
Promises to work “to take the 
profits out of war.” * 


Preparedness: 


Urges preparedness “to re 
aggression against ourselves.” 
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Foreign Policy and War 


REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Resources and Trade: 

Would repeal the present re- 
ciprocal trade agreement law and 
“adjust tariffs with a view to 
promoting international trade.” 


International Organization: 
Pledges that ‘America shall 
not become a member of the 
League of Nations nor of the 
World Court’; favors interna- 
tional arbitration through “‘free, 
independent tribunals.” 


Neutrality Legislation: 
No mention. 


War Profits and Munitions: 

Will cooperate with other na- 
‘tions in the “‘control of traffic in 
Jarms.”’ 


| Preparedness: 
Favors armaments ‘adequate 
\for our National Defense.” 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


Resources and Trade: 


Favors the ‘abandonment of 
our imperialist adventures” 


abroad. 


International Organization: 

Advocates ‘‘the development 
of internationalism among the 
peoples of the world.” 


Neutrality Legislation: 

Favors “strengthening of neu- 
trality laws’; would oppose any 
war in which the government en- 


gages. 


War Profits and Munitions: 
Would eliminate profits from 
war and war preparation; would 


nationalize the munitions indus- 


try. te 


Preparedness: 

“Not a penny, not a man to 
the military arms of the govern- 
ment.” 
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Foreign Policy and War 


COMMUNIST PARTY UNION PARTY 
Resources and Trade: Resources and Trade: 
No mention. Favors “‘a self-contained and 


self-sustained’? America, with do- 
mestic markets protected by leg-— 


islation. 
International Organization: International Organization: 
Advocates: “effective financial No Mention. 
and economic measures” by the 
League of Nations against Ger- 
‘many, Italy and Japan, these 
measures to be supported by the 
U. S. Government. 
Neutrality Legislation: Neutrality Legislation: 
“Advocates a peace policy Opposes “foreign entangle- 
“based on complete prohibition ments” of any sort. 


of the sale or delivery of goods, 
ot the granting of loans to na- 


: tions engaged in a foreign war 
contrary to the provisions of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact.” 


oe 
War Profits and Munitions: War Profits and Munitions: | 
i Would “nationalize the muni- Favors “conscription of wealth 
tions industry. as well as conscription of men.” 


. 


ats 
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_ Preparedness: Preparedness: . 

__ Considers “the expenditure of Favors ‘‘an adequate and per- 
lions for armaments and war fect defense for our country from 
tions unieen seer and foreign aggression,” and decla 

~ —s that our armaments “must not 

_ used under any consideratio: 
foreign fields.” 
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Who Is Back of Each Party? 


We have now seen how five parties propose to solve the 
roblems America faces in the field of agriculture, business, 
idustry and world affairs. In order to discover what each 
atty probably would do, if it came into power, we must know 
lso what groups and interests are most influential in them. 

Business interests have usually preferred to work through 
ae Republican party. They have been able to provide a good 
hare of the campaign funds, and have therefore had consid- 
‘rable influence in the selection of the candidates and the plat- 
orms. 

With prosperity returning, business interests are anxious to 
nd governmental regulation of and competition with private 
uusiness. They would reduce governmental expenditures dras-. 
cally, knowing that these expenditures may mean higher in- 
ame and profit taxes for them to pay later on. The Republi- 
an party platform pledges the party to work toward these 
nds. : 

Over against the conservatism of the Republican party is the 
idicalism of the Socialist and Communist parties. They are 
ntrolled by class-conscious working people and by intellec- 
ials who protest against what appear to them to be unneces- 
uty evils—poverty, ignorance, and war. - 

Although the methods sanctioned by the Socialists and Com- 
nunists differ widely, both believe that government should 
hke all necessary steps to provide jobs and an American stand-- 
rd of living to all citizens, even if this must be done at the 
xpense of the privileged classes. 

The Democratic party cannot be identified with any one 
conomic group. It has the traditional support of the “solid 
puch” and of political organizations in certain northern states 
nd cities. Its unity is largely in the leadership of President 
oosevelt. His liberalism has won the party the support of 
tious independent and progressive groups, particularly or- 
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In attempting to balance the interests of its varied supporters 
the Democratic party has taken a middle position between the 
Republicans on the Right and the Socialists and Communists 
on the Left. For example: 


The Republicans advocate leaving the Constitution unchanged. 
The Democrats would change it if absolutely necessary: 
The Socialists propose immediate amendment. 


The Republicans would have the government act as a neutral 
in labor struggles. 


The Democrats would be friendly to labor to the extent of in- 
suring equal treatment. 


The Socialists would favor labor in its conflicts with employers. 


It is difficult to describe the new Union party in relation to_ 
‘the other parties. It seems to be controlled by Father Charles 
E. Coughlin with the assistance of the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith™ 
and Dr. Francis E. Townsend. The platform includes the 
major demands of the three organizations headed by these men. 
It is worded to appeal to discontented citizens of all classes. 


Its resultant inconsistencies make its promises impossible to 
fulfil. 


Straw votes by the Literary Digest and the New York Herald 
Tribune furnish a variety of information about the support for 
the different parties. While the Republican party draws its 
best support from business men and farmers, the Democrats are 
favored by labor and the unemployed. The Union party is 
supported chiefly by farmers whose debts it has offered to re- 
finance at 1.5 per cent interest. Two-thirds of its votes are 
coming from people who voted for Roosevelt in 1932. 


Straw votes indicate that the Republican and Union pattie 
get their strongest support from the New England states an 
from voters over 50 years of age. The Socialist and Co 
munist vote is scattered and comes principally from younge 
voters. 
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‘hristian Youth States Issues 


War, unemployment and civil liberties were a special con- 
n of the Christian Youth Conference of America which met 
Lakeside, Ohio in June. The young people addressed the 
lowing questions to candidates Roosevelt, Landon, Lemke 
id Thomas: 


What specific peace policy do you propose for decreasing 
the danger of America’s slipping into war? 

What is your position respecting the Nye-Kvale bill, size 
of the C.M.T.C. and use of National Guard? 


What do you offer five million idle youth and those regu- 
larly graduating into unemployed ranks? 


What may labor expect if you are elected? 

Will you support such anti-lynching legislation as the 
Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill? 

What do you propose to do regarding the increasing men- 
ace of the liquor traffic? 


Do you propose to restore civil liberties and democratic 
rights to groups such as the tenant farmers of Arkansas? 


“The origin of the Constitution, for example, the function- 
g of the three branches of the Federal Government, the 
ptces of modern capitalism, must be dissected as fearlessly 
the geologist examines the origin of the rocks. 

“On this point there can be no compromise; we are either 
i of heresy or we are not. If we are afraid, there will be 

adequate discussion of the genesis of our national life; the 
or will be shut to the development of a culture which will 
itisfy our needs.” 

—Dnr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard University 
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The Modern Economy in Action, 
by Caroline F. Ware and Gardiner C. Means, 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & Co. 244 pp. $1.60 


The present economic situation requires a fresh observation 
of business and industrial life. Our traditional thinking has 
relevancy to an old economy which no longer is dominant in 
America. ‘The characteristic business unit once was the small 
workshop; each worker was independent, self-directing and in 
fairly equal competition with many others. The character- 
istic unit today is the great corporation. It has introduced new. 


factors into our economic life. 


Inflexible Prices 


The corporation has destroyed the adjusting mechanism of 
prices. In the old economy prices were flexible. They were 
set in a free market, without the intervention of human judg- 
ment, and according to the laws of supply and demand. The 
fluctuation of prices was depended upon automatically to bring” 
about adjustments in the economic order. Today prices do not 
perform that function. For they are generally not determined | 
in the market but in corporation offices. And they may be 
kept rigid regardless of market conditions. Fe 
Limited Competition = 

The corporation has modified the type of competition. In 
the old economy competition put the inefficient concern or thé 
obsolete equipment out of business; in the new economy com- 
petition has definite limits. For example, the big-three in 
automobile manufacture and the big-four in cigarette manu-_ 
facture do not carry competition to the place where one of 


more is forced out of business. Instead they consent to shar-! 
ing the market. In the old economy competition operated to. 
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laintain production at the optimum; the inefficient business 
vas eliminated, the efficient business then operating to capac- 
y. Today production is restricted by sharing the market 
mong producers, none of whom operates to capacity. In the 
ld economy excessive profits could not be made, for the sight 
f large gains would bring competitors into the field. In the 
ew economy competitors cannot enter the field because too 
ifge a capital investment is required. 


“he Profit Motive 


The corporation has made the profit motive a soctally ex- 
ensive way of getting the work of the world done. In fact, 
ader modern conditions the profit motive is likely to cause a 
reakdown ia the economic machine, and in this way: A busi- 
ss man makes his administrative decision about price and 
glume of production with the purpose of yielding the largest 


ofits. He has two alternatives-—to maintain the price and. 
ike a profit margin on a smaller output or to reduce the price _ 


nd gamble on selling more units. He may take $1.00 profit 
m 1,000 pairs of shoes or seek 50c. profit on 2,000 pairs. In 
etms of risk it is safer policy for him to keep his price at $4.00 
ad to make sure of his $1.00 profit on 1,000 pairs than to gam- 
de on selling 2,000 pairs at $3.50, with a profit of 50c. a pair. 
she tendency is to reduce output, a procedure which results in 
-ss employment and reduced purchasing powet for the masses. 


soncentration of Power 


The corporation has concentrated power in the hands of the 
-w. In the old economy power was fairly equally divided 
jong many small, essentially weak individuals. Today it is. 
ighly concentrated in a few extremely large business units. 
Vith the separation of ownership from control, the individual 
ckholder has no voice in management. The worker, too, is 
ndered helpless, save where strong unions exist. The con- 


mer is likewise helpless, for, in the main, he is offered prod- 
s on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. ; 


u 
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The Main Issues 


The new economy must be made to function for the common 
well-being. How? The main issues to consider are: 


1. The Supply of Money. In our technological economy 
general shifts in price level cannot be tolerated. The demand 
and supply of money cannot be allowed to fluctuate independ. 
ently of each other. There must be positive control. This 
will require banking centralization, despite the attendant dis 
advantages of concentrated powers. 


2. Savings and Capital Goods. It is necessary to maintaif 
a balance between savings and the creation of new capital 
goods. It is easier to vary spending than it is to influence 
people’s desire in respect to saving. When more spending i 
required, business should be encouraged to create new capital 


_ or government to undertake public works, while at the same 


time expenditures for consumption by the unemployed, the 
incapacitated and other similar groups, should be. increased. ~ 


3. Price and Production Policies of Industry. Individual: 
now often have the power to decide matters formerly left tc 
the market. The business policy of the large enterprise af. 
fects the total volume of production for its industry and the 
price of its product. Thus business men largely determine 
what degree of plenty the economy will yield and who shall 
be able to share in whatever standard of living is made pos 


sible. Unfortunately, business policy has a trend toward con 


traction in production, instead of expansion, toward restrictior 
rather than the full use of resources. It is inclined to enlarge 
profits rather than wages. : 


Industrial policy-making should be taken out of the hand: 
of corporate control. This would not constitute an abrid 
ment of any traditional business right—for the right of ab 
ness man to run his business as he chooses never was meant. 
include the right to establish market conditions. 


Seven major ways of determining industrial policy are par 
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f our American experience and should be experimented with 
itther: governmental ownership, governmental control with- 
ut ownership, commission regulation, purchasing a certain 
olicy by means of benefit payments (e.g., the AAA), deter- 
ining key policies for an industry through a more or less 
2presentative body (e.g., NRA), collective bargaining, and 
Operative enterprise. 

4. International Trade. International adjustments must be 
vade to prevent international trade from upsetting the do- 
1estic economy. 


, Planned Economy 
Some measure of general planning will be necessary in order 
y use our resources to the fullest. There is already much 
attial planning—each corporate unit is a planned area; con- 
srvation of natural resources is planning. To extend plan- 
ing to the economy as a whole is thus simply to expand past 
olicies. Furthermore, unless this is done, partial planning, 
artied on without reference to an inter-related whole, is likely 
5 disturb the total economy. Planning need not involve dic- 
atorship. Many democratic procedures are available and 
hould be tried. . 
Government must be an active participant in solving the — 
stoblems of a modern economy. ‘Two types of governmental 
1odies are needed: impartial technical agencies and represen- 
ative bodies. ‘The latter should functionally represent in- 
erest groups. More centralization will be required, but the 
-overnment should be given only those things to do which 
an be done best centrally. es ar 
Tt is possible that the intervention of government into eco- 
omic life can be carried on within the Constitution. But if 
he Supreme Court prevents such steps, the recourse is with 
ongress and the American people. 


~~ 


2 . : . 
A syllabus for use in connection with the study of this book may be secured — 
om the American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 


hington, D. C. 


the standard of living and increase demands.” 
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THE CHRISTIANS DID IT =, 


Examples of Christian Social Action 


This social action occurred thirty-odd years ago. A woman 
—Christian and white—in Cleveland, Ohio, got up a petition 
and otherwise brought pressure to bear upon the proper au- 
thorities urging that the one colored teacher in the public 
schools should not be dropped. The colored teacher was kept. 
She did good work. Other colored teachers followed. Cleve- 
land, I am told, now has a place for colored teachers in its 
school system. 

This week in St. Paul, Minnesota, I talked with that first 
colored teacher from Cleveland. One of her daughters, hav- 
ing received her master’s degree from the University of Min- 
nesota, has gone south to teach. Another daughter graduated 


-in medicine in Paris and is now practicing in New York City. 


The woman herself—charming, educated, insistent—asks what 
Congregational church has a social action committee which 
will help her win a place for colored teachers in the St. Paul 
public schools. 


Opportunity for House Maids 

This from one of the finest churches among us, long used to. 
substantial gifts to missions. The chairman of the local social 
action committee, a young woman who was once a missionary 
herself, offered to sponsor a school for maids. The ‘hired 
girls’ of that particularly cultured town are a distinctly under- 
privileged group. Most of them are foreigners to whom both 
the English language and the American customs are a maze of 
incomprehensibles. Very much they need guidance, practical 
guidance. Night classes, even one night a week, could furnish 
so much of help. But their employers, separately and in con: 
cert, said: 

“If they know more, they will either. go get better jobs o 
demand more wages. Even a little education begins to raise 
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So—it was thumbs down on the school for maids. Aristo- 
static thumbs, you understand, through which flows lovely 
slue blood. 

But the chairman of the social action committee has blue 
-humbs, too, and she has pioneered before—in Nanking where 
precedent is even older and the comments quite as firm. There 
will, no doubt, be another chapter. 

Ah-me! It is so much easier to send Christ to China than to 
do as he did among the ignorant, rather stupid, people right 
about one. 


Free Speech for the Minister 

This man is a preacher, and young, and handsome. He has 
a good jaw, a mobile mouth, and quick penetrating eyes. He 
lives in a mid-eastern city where the labor situation is acute. 
Men who attempt to organize are fired forthwith—for other 
teasons. Their employers are frank about it. They will be 
kind to the employed in the best paternalistic tradition but 
there will be no organization of labor. Not even if they have 
to buy the city’s one liberal newspaper in order to silence it. 

Said the wealthiest man in the church—a millionaire bach- 
selor—‘‘Either the minister keeps still, or he leaves, or I with- 
draw my support.” Right to the minister he spoke. % 

The minister sat still, very still, and thought. After all, 
even for one’s convictions one does not remove the financial 
wunderpinning from a church. . . . Neither does one resign if he 
can help it... . And of course one does not keep still... . So 
ithe minister went to his board of trustees. He did not have to 


make a long speech because several of his board are employers 

of labor and they felt exactly as the millionaire did. But they 
elieved in freedom of speech. Especially for ministers. Be- “ 
use, they said, ministers must somehow, in spite of confu- 
sion, see ahead if they can and speak what they see. And so Be 


nis board of trustees voted that the minister should stay-where a3 
ie was and preach as he was led of the Lord, and they would Res 
thelp the Lord a little extra with the church’s finances. es 
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ie 
The millionaire withdrew—nothing. He shook the minis- 
ter’s hand and kept right on coming to church. He even read 
some of the minister's books. He still thinks the minister is 
only theoretically right and he still fights organized labor. 
They were a grand board of trustees! As long as that much 
of honesty and civil liberty and personal integrity remain, 
there is still hope for democracy—ultimately—and maybe even 


for Christianity. 
e e 


Council Endorses Peace Campaign 


The Emergency Peace Campaign will hold a series of 
meetings in some 500 communities, during October and 
November. This is a continuation of the meetings held last 
spring in 278 cities and towns. The campaign grows out of 
the conviction that the possibility of world conflict makes it 
imperative that the American people be determined to keep 
out of war. y 


It has a three-fold purpose, which reads as follows: 


“To promote a cooperative national campaign to 
keep the United States from going to war and to 
achieve world peace by— 

1. Strengthening pacific alternatives to armed 
conflict. 

2. Bringing about such political and economic 


changes as are essential to a just and peaceable world 
order. 


3. Recruiting and uniting in a dynamic movement 
F all organizations and individuals who are determined 
s not to approve of or participate in war.” 


‘ 


ee ore 


- 


The Council believes that so extensive and promising 
campaign to keep our country from going to war merits 

hearty support of all our people. However, in endorsing th 
_ campaign the CSA does not bind itself to support particul; 
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otograms or policies. We trust that wherever these meetings 
ute being held the pastors and people of our churches will not 
only attend but lend assistance in the organization of the 
campaign. 

The Council is cooperating also in the National Peace En- 
rollment. The E.P.C. desires to contact those persons who 
record their determination ‘never to approve of or participate 
in any war, except to repel an unprovoked armed invasion of 
continental U. S. by a foreign foe,” and also those persons who 
are determined ‘never to approve of orf participate in any 
war.” Sample enrollment cards will be mailed out to all 
sastors with our Armistice Day materials. 


‘Conference Committees at Work 


Nebraska. ‘The conference committee is-cooperating with 
he central committee of statewide organizations to work for 
the ratification of the Child Labor amendment. The chairman 
>of the committee, Rev. E. C. Ford, is giving a series of lectures 
bon cooperatives at a conference of Nebraska and Iowa Self- 
elp Cooperatives, and is helping arrange meetings for the 
Emergency Peace Campaign. 

Ohio. ‘The conference social action committee has set 900 
idditional subscriptions to SocIAL ACTION as its goal for 1936. 
[he chairman, Mr. Gardner Lattimer, sends word of a meet- 
ing in his church at which Negroes and whites began a co- 
operative project in the elimination of a section of particularly 
oad slum housing. 

Massachusetts. Through the cooperation of the conference 
‘ommittee and the New England regional committee all 
mastors were circularized on the teachers’ oath issue, being 

rged to bring political pressure to bear upon legislators in an 
ffort to repeal the existing statute. To assist in this campaign 
the CSA re-printed from Advance an atticle on teachers’ oaths 
y Rey. Carl Knudsen of Plymouth. 
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Rhode Island. The conference committee is planning ; 
young people’s conference on the R.O.T.C. and an adult co 
ference on Christian Citizenship. ‘ 
New Hampshire and Connecticut. Conference comm 
tees in these states have published lists of speakers and subj 
on social action, for use by the churches. 
Wisconsin. The social relations committee of the World 
Fellowship Council of Wisconsin Women has sent out a variec 
assortment of literature dealing with the topic, “The Negro in 
Your Community.” They have also distributed the Child 
Welfare leaflets published by the U. S. See of Labor. 
Vermont. Out of about 200 women’s missionary societies 
in the conference 86 of them devoted one or more programs t0 
social action. This compares with 5 such programs the previ- 
ous year. 


~ Nore: May we hear what your committee is planning for 
1936-7? 


Next Issues of SOCIAL ACTION 


The SoctaAL AcTION schedule for the next three months 
includes pamphlets and research studies on the following 
~ subjects: | 
Armistice Day Number 
The Federal Social Security Act 
Democracy in the Spanish War, by Hubert C. Herring 
_ The Labor-Capital Dispute in the Steel Industry, by Harold C 
_ Hatcher 
ec. The Religious Foundation of Social Action, by John C. Bennet 
_-— Notice to Pastors: We are offering a special rate of 3c. 
iy copy on our Armistice number, with the expectation that mai 
a poe will want to distribute copies. The issue will cot 
ae , among other things, factual material on Neutrality, Or 
Baar ational Defense Policy, Raw Materials and Markets. 
es Send i in your order at once. 
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New Study Materials Available 


November 8 is Armistice Sunday. This period is especially 
dapted to peace education. Every committee should coop- 
‘rate with its pastor (and with all organizations within the 
hurch) in an attempt to secure an adequate emphasis upon 
vorld peace. 


Every pastor will receive from the CSA prior to November 1, 

special Armistice Day issue of Social Action which includes 

message addressed to the churches and supplementary facts 
pn peace problems. In order that these facts may be brought 
» the attention of a large percentage of our people extra 
spies of this special pamphlet will be available at 3c. per 
opy for literature tables and general distribution. Make your 
lans to use a quantity of them. Send your order at once to 
ae Council for Social Action. 


We call your attention to the following excellent study ma- 
orial: 


Militarism in Education (CSA Study Packet), 25c. 


War Drums and Peace Plans (Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Books, September, 1936), 25c. Pamphlet with 
adequate and excellent study materials. 


Program Suggestions for World Peace, Federal Council of 
Churches, 10c. Tells how the individual, the church, the 
community can be organized and become effective for 


peace. 


“We would remind committees also that the Negro is the 
bject of general study in the churches during the fall and 
yinter. Our study packet, ‘The Negro” (25c.), contains an 
cellent variety of materials, together with a guide to study 
a worship service. 


Readings on Campaign Issues 
@ 


The Promise of American Politics, by T. V. Smith. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936, 290 pp., $2.50. Dis- 7 
cusses the ethics and motives of governments. 


The Rise of Liberalism, by Harold J. Laski. Harpers, 1936, 
327 pp., $3.00. A scholarly survey of the evolution of 
the political theory of Liberalism in Western Europe. 
His main thesis is that “Liberalism as a doctrine is a by- 
product of the middle class to win its place in the sun.” 


After the New Deal, What? by Norman Thomas. Mac- 
millan, 233 pp., $2.00. A statement of the ideals and 
convictions of the Socialist Party. 
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Half-Way with Roosevelt, by Ernest K. Lindley. Viking 
Press, 1936, 426 pp., $2.75. Up-to-date, readable, 
comprehensive and above board. <= 


I’m For Roosevelt, by J. P. Kennedy. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1936, 142 pp., $1.00. An effective presentation 
from the standpoint of the business man. 


That Man Landon, by Frenence Palmer. Dodd & Mead, 


ie 1936, 332 pp., $1.50. Amswers questions every alert 
we American is asking about Governor Landon of Kansas. 


Contains his important speeches. ala 


What It’s All About, by William Allen White. Ma 
millan, 1936, 146 pp., $1.25. Mr. White contrasts Mr. — 
Roosevelt and Mr. Landon, their platforms and his — 
personal version of the way the political stars have been ~ 

changing their courses in the last ninety years. 
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